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THE GIFTS OF NATURE. 


In them hath He set a tabernacle for the sun, 
which cometh forth as a bridegroom out of his 
chamber, and rejoiceth as a giant to run his course. 
{t goeth forth from the uttermost part of she ‘heav- 
en, and runoeth about unto the end of it again ; 
and there is nothing hid from the heat thereof.— 
Psauas xix, 4-6. . 

There was once a time in the history of the 
world, when it was the strongest possible 
temptation to mankind to worship the great 
objects of nature, but especially those in 
heaven, and of these especially the sun. In 
these countries more particularly, where the 
suo is 80 bright, so powerful, s0 omnipresent 
throughout the year, the temptation was 
stronger than anywhere else. Wherever in 
the Oid Testament we hear of the worship of 
Baal, it is the worship of the sun; and of all 
the temples so dedicated, this is the most 
splendid; and the ancient city was called 
from this worship ‘‘ Baalbec,” or “the City 
of the Sun.” We know from the Bible, we 
know also from the history of this very tem- 
ple, that this worship was corrupted into the 
most shameful sensuality; so that, to the 
Israelites first, and to Christians afterwards, 
it became a duty to put it down altogether. 
And this corruption is in itself instructive, as 
teaching us that the highest love of art and 
the keeuest appreciation of what is beautiful, 
if lett to itself,without some purer and higher 
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brutal self-indulgence and cruelty. But it is 
always better, if we can, to see what was the 
good element which lies at the bottom of any 
character or institution—what there was in 
the thoughts that raised these solid founda- 
tions and these towering columns, which we 
also may imitate for ourselves, without fall- 
ing into those dark errors and sins with which 
they were once connected. 


For this purpose we could hardly find a 
more fitting text than the Paalm read in this 
morning’s service. “In them hath He set a 
tabernacle for the sun, which cometh forth as a 
bridegroom out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as 
a giant to run his course. It goeth forth from 
the uttermost part of the heaven, and runneth 
about unto the end of it again: and there is 
nothing hid from the, heat thereof.” These 
words, 80 expressive of the genial life giving 
power of the great Light of day—of the 
glory of his rising—of the strength of his 
rays—of the regularity of his course—of the 
peuetrating force of his heat—spring from a 
feeling common to the Hebrew Psalmist and 
to those who raised this heathen temple. But 
what are the points wherein they diverge 
from each other? or rather what were the 

vod points in that ancient belief, which the 
rue Religion has adopted for its own, and 
sifted from the surrounding evil? This tem- 
ple itself is connected with the history and 


priaciples, may and will degenerate into mere | traditions both of the wisest and greatest 
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thoughts of ancient times, and with the bas- 
est and most foolish. Its earliest foundations 
are said to go back to the days of Solomon, 
the wisest of men. In its latest times it had 
for its High Priest the most infamous and 
effeminate of all the Roman Emperors—the 
miserable Heliogabalus. Between the two 
there was at first sight but little in common. 
Little, indeed, there is; but it is that little 
which it is so useful to remember. What 
then, I repeat, are the points in connection 
with the reverence of the Sun and for the 
works of nature, which this Psalm brings 
before us? 
There are two points especially—one at the 
beginning, the other at the end of the Psalm. 
The first is a deep sense of thankfulness for 
thoee gifts of nature, as the heathens thought 
them, of God, as we know them to be. “The 
heavens declare the glory of God ; and the fir- 
mament showeth His handy work. Day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night shew- 
eth knowledge. There is no epeech nor lan- 
guage where their voice is not heard. Their 
line is gone out through all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world.” So the Psalm- 
ist spoke; and so we may still feel. Those 
glorious gifts, which we all enjoy, but never 
more than when we are traveling—the delight 
of a beautiful day—the lights and shades of 
sunrise and sunset—the warmth and bright- 
ness which succeed to rain and storm— 
the starlit and the moonlit night—the sight 
of mountains and rushing streams—all these 
may still be to us, as to the Jewish Psalmist, 
a source not merely of most innocent plea- 
sure, but of religious thankfulness to their 
Almighty Giver. In the words I have just 
read, the Psalmist tells of the voice which 
speaks in these dumb glories of Creation. 
hat voice is surely one which speaks to us 
with double force now. 3a ees 
And this brings me to the second truth 
which the contemplation of the natural 
world—of the sun in his strength—of the 
stars as they move in the heavens—suggested 
to the Psalmist. He could not look at them 
without thinking of that characteristic of the 
works of Creation, which modern science has 
more and more strongly brought out; the 
order, the regularity, the /aw of their opera- 
tions. And this Law immediately recalled 
his mind to the highest example of all law— 
the unchangeable moral Law of God. A 
great modern philosopher has put the two 
subjects together in the same connection, 
probably without thinking that he had been 
anticipated by the Psalmist of old. “There 
are two things of which it may be said that, 
the more we think of them, the more they 
fill the soul with awe and wonder—the s 
heavens above and the moral law within.” 


This paramount elevation of the moral law 
is what the Psalmist, according to one of the 
chief peculiarities of the Divine Inspiration 
of the Bible, urges through the remainder of 
the Psalm. He tells us how the Law of God 
(the revealed law of goodness, the natural 
law of conscience) is not only what we are 
bound to follow as our duty, but is the surest 
source both of our wisdom and our happi- 
ness. Not only does he speak of the law as 
“perfect, converting the soul,” “pure,” 
“clean,” “true and righteous”—such, per- 
haps, we all acknowledge it to be—but it is 
more than this, “it giveth wisdom unto the 
simple, it enlightens the eyes.” Most true. 
Many and many a time in life do we seea 
good and honest conscience supplying a man, 
young or old, with that common sense, with 
that discernment, with that calm and impar- 
tial judgment, which is often not to be got 
even from the greatest abilities, or learning, 
or genius. “The fear of the Lord”—much 
more the love of God—“ is the beginning” of 
many other good things; but it certainly is 
“the beginning of wisdom.” Give us a char- 
acter on which we can thoroughly depend, 
which we are sure will not fail us in time of 
need, which we know to be based on principle 
and on the fear of God, and it is wonderful 
how many brilliant and popular and splendid 
qualities we can safely and gladly dispense 
with. And not only so, but the Psalmist 
tells us further that the law of God, the sub- 
mission to the law of God, ia the source of 
our happiness and cheerfulness. He does not 
only mean that commonplace saying, that 
virtue is happiness; but he means that the 
very consciousness of a Divine Law over us 
te which we submit ourselves is the chief 
cause of cheerfulness and contentment and 
The statutes of the Lord “ rejoice the 

eart”; they are “sweeter than honey and the 
honeycomb.” There are many perplexities, 
there are many cares, there are many little 
vexations in life; what is it which in the 
midst of these gives us @ serene constant 
cheerfulness and gayety of heart? It is sim- 
ply remembering that we have a fixed law 
of duty, a fixed law of our condition in life, 
which we must fulfill; unchangeable laws 
which will not endure to be broken, which 
are our support in time of adversity, no less 
surely than they are our restraint in time of 
pape “Moreover by them,” he proceeds, 
as if speaking from the fulness of his own 
experience, “is Thy servant taught, and in 
keeping of them there is great reward. Who 
can tell how oft he offendeth? O cleanse Thou 
me from my secret faults.” Yes, indeed, this 
is the prayer for us all; this is the very use 
of prayer; that He who knows us better than 
we know ourselves will strengthen us against 
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the sins of which we ourselves are ignorant. 
“Keep Thy servant also from presumptuous 
sins; let them not have dominion over me”; 
from thoge headstrong, wilfull faults that, if 
indulged, do indeed have dominion over us, 
such as we cannot shake off. ‘“‘So shall I be 
undefiled and innocent from the great offence.” 
This is our reward in keeping from wanton 
presumptuous carelessness even in trifles; that 
we are less and less likely to fall into those 
great offences which destroy soul and body, 
individuals and nations, with a destruction 
which, even in this life, makes us shudder 
and tremble at the thought or the fear of it. 
And so he concludes, “Let the words of my 
mouth and the meditation of my heart be alwa: 
table in Thy sight, O Lord, my 

and my Redeemer.” Oh, grant that it may 
be so with us. . <A Sermon preached 
on the Nile during a Tour in the East with the 
Prince of Wales, by Dean Stanley. 





“A Sritz Tonaue,” Eto.—Give not thy 
tongue too great a liberty, lest it take thee 
prisoner. A word unspoken is like the sword 
in the scabbard, thine; if vented, thy sword 
is in another’s hand, If thou desire to be 
held wise, be so wise as to hold thy tongue.— 
Quarles. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
JOSEPH DAVIS. 

“An Israelite, indeed, in whom there is no guile.” 

The living example of our departed friend 
was remarkable for simplicity, conscientious- 
ness, sincerity, benevolence and charity—that 
charity which vaunteth not itself and think- 
eth no evil; that benevolence which recog- 
nized every man as a brother, and freely 
extended the helping hand to aid those in 
adversity ; that sincerity which, in intercourse 
with others, shone forth in word and deed 
according to the convictions of his own mind ; 
that conscientiousness which bid him to do 
unto others es he would be done by; that 
simplicity of manner and meekness of deport- 
ment, which cannot but secure the respect and 
esteem of the surrounding community ; most 


especially were his sympathies active and | add 


generous toward the colored people of his 
neighborhood ; whose gratitude and venera- 
tion for him as their benefactor were amply 
demonstrated by the many in attendance at 
his funeral, as also on various occasions 
whilst he yet moved amongst them. 

Thus did our dear friend pass from youth 
to age, beloved, respected and honored, Con- 
tent without seeking for great things—yet not 
unimportant was his mission in the militant 
church. From an early conviction that the 
principles and testimonies of our Society are 
those of truth, he held them very dear, and 





was concerned for himself and others to be 
faithful in their maintenance. Being en- 
trusted with a gift in the ministry he was 
favored to exercise it with force and clear- 
ness, careful to speak only as the Spirit gave 


utterance. 


Blest with great equanimity of tempera- 
ment, he was unusually free from all mental 
excitements—and as the infirmities of age 
gradually came upon him he was able to 
meet them with composure, and thus passed 
tranquilly down the vale of life, with his light 
trimmed and burning, cheerfully awaiting the 
happy transition to a higher and more glorious 
state of existence. B. 

Eighth mo. 18th, 1879. 





LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


Ruskin has well remarked that at the out- 
set of Christianity the disciples were sent out 
at a foot pace, and that it is mainly at a foot 
pace that religion is ever best extended. That 
is to say, humble prayerful efforts with the 
people, one by one, as individuals, is what, 
after all, “ pays” best from the point of spir- 
itual results. The private word of good ad- 
vice to some youth or girl, the kindly visit to 
some separate family or household, the cheer- 
ing word of neighborly sympathy or encour- 
agement, the daily example of domestic good 
nature or patience, the faithful witness for 
Christ in one’s own circle: this is the sort of 
work for the Master which produces most 
real effect on the hearts of others. People 
are far more impressed by such practical 
preaching than by sermons addressed to them 
in company with scores or hundreds of others. 

Selected. 





LOVE AS A MEANS OF SOUL EDUCATION. 


Perhaps too little stress is often placed upon 
the cultivation of the human affections as a 
means of spiritual growth. 

George S. Merriam in an essay on “The 
Soul’s Education,” which we find in the Chris- 
tian Register, speake with great earnestness of 
the possibility of personal and special affec- 
tions leading toward something higher, and 


8: 

That my love for my friend is to educate 
me toward love to all mankind, does not in 
the least imply that my Jove for him is a 
shadowy or transient sentiment; just the con- 
trary. Does the mother who clasps her first 
baby love tt any the less closely because for 
its sake she will hereafter look on all chil- 
dren with different eyes?. I think theology 
was never guilty of a falser and crueler per- 
version than in the teaching it has sometimes 
given, that too great love given to the crea- 
ture is a robbery of the Creator. It is the 
lower forms of wealth in which what we give 
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to one substracts from what we have to give 
to another. In the true divine wealth—love— 
the more we give the more we have to give. 
So, too, when Nature becomes to us a symbol 
and suggestion of God, its immediate gratifi- 
cation of the sense of beauty is not destroyed, 
but intensified. When the child’s jubilant, 
inarticulate joy at coming in contact with the 
fresh outward world has been exchanged for 
the intimate acquaintance with Nature that 
has grown through years of cluse, familiar 
intercourse; when her forms have been lov- 
ingly studied; when the eyes with which we 
look upon her have been purified by experi- 
ence of life and death; when we have come 
to draw from her presence a serene happiness, 
in which care is forgotten and fear is stilled, 
and some celestial tenderness broods over us, 
stirring voiceless joy and love and trust—is 
Nature herself less dear to us because 
through her we feel God? When, in such 
mood, we pluck a clover or violet, do its 
color and form and fragrance thrill us with a 
lees fine pleasure than of old? 

No; human love aud the sense of beauty 
do not become unreal when they become to 
us symbols of God; then first do they take 
on their own true fulneze, . . ‘ 

We recognize that there are some affections 
and devotions as to which we must in a de- 
gree hold ourselves ir reserve; must feel that 
their ultimate value mey lie in some other re- 
sult than that which we are immediately 
seeking. But in our most personal, our purest, 
and our bighest affections, there is an intrinsic 
and certain good. The love of wife, of child, 
of friend; the devotion to work that benefits 
the community ; the enjoyment of true beauty 
in Nature or in art—such emotions as these 
belong in themselves to that in us which is 
highest and moet imperishable. They do not 
lose themselves when they help us toward and 
blend with all widest love for mankind, all 
acpiration toward perfectness, all profound 
consecration to God, all eager yet peaceful 
looking for a divine consummation of good. 

* Wanwver is nearest and dearest to apy 
one of us becomes the best suggestion and 
closest token of God.” It is the love of soul 
to soul, in itself the most preciovs and per- 
petual thing of all we have, that best reveals 
to us God, and in itself brings us nearest to 
Him. “Every one that loveth is born of 
God and knoweth God.” That in our love 
which is most personal, that pure and intense 
emotion which goes out to the friend who is 
our heart’s core, is in itself immortal. “ Love 
has but one symbol in language, and that is, 
‘Forever.’” But it perfeets itself only as it 
kindles a tenderness toward all other souls, 
and fuses with moral effort and aspiration, 
and draws us into the life of God. 


RELIGION AND SOCIETY. 
BY A. N. B. 

In harmony with this view, it is the office 
of religion to utilize and turn to account the 
institutions and agencies at work upon eocie- 
ty. Society to-day is full of perverted ener- 
gies. Wealth is perverted from a means into 
an end—iteelf made the object of labor, 
instead of being only an instrument for the 
attainment of higher results. Many of the 
means by which the lighter and more buoy- 
ant features of human character are gratified 
and developed have been so far perverted. 
that not a few honest-minded people hesitate 
to attend some forms of amusement now pre- 
valent in society. Those things which should 
refresh the faculties, refine and sweeten the 
character, are made to exbaust the bodily 
and mental powers, and sometimes contribute 
to the formation of vicious habits. That 
giant engine of power, the press, instead of 
informing and educating the people, is often 
made to minister to partisan rivalry and sec- 
tarian bitterness, sometimes even to lawless- 
ness and immorality. Even the pulpit is 
occasionally perverted from its holy office and 
made the pa of unprofitable disputes and 
sensational preaching. 

If amid all the perverted iostitutions, the 
dormant energies and the wayward tenden- 
cies of society there is any power which will 
correct these distortions calecine back these 
powers to the service of truth and goodness, 
it is the simple transforming and developing 
power of the — of Christ. With so 
great powers of evil to encounter, Christian- 
ity may seem to be feeble, but it is one of 
those energies which possess the might of 
weaknese. It may seem to work slowly, but 
it does so in order that it may work secure- 
__ present the most permanent results. 

t comes to every individual and every insti- 
tution of society, rot to destroy with puritan- 
ical severity, not to enforce dogmatic the- 
ology, but to remove whatever dirfigures or 
degrades, and to ensure the progress of right 
principles and actions, and thereby the ad- 
vancement of communities in all their high- 
est interests.— Methodist. 





Every good act is charity. Giving water 
to the thirsty is charity. Removing stones 
and thorns from the road is charity. Exhor- 
ting your fellow men to virtuous deeds is 
charity. Putting a wanderer in the right 
path is charity. Smiling in your brother's 
face is charity. A man’s true wealth is the 
good he does in this world, When he dies, 
mortals will ask what property bas he left 
behind him; but angels will inquire, “‘ What 
_ deeds hast thou sent before thee?”— 

ahomet, 
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“HE TONES OF VOICE.” | The little child, who begs so persistently for: 

An editorial in the Public Ledger on this | astory,would always rather have it told to him 
subject contains so many useful hints to all,| than read; and most of us have experienced 
both old and young, that I think it should | a thrilling influence from the eloquence of an 
receive more than a casual notice. It was | orator, which could by no means be awakened 
my purpose to make an extract from it for | by reading the same speech in print. 
Friends’ Intelligencer, but upon looking over| “The growth which multiplies words to 
it I do not fiad any part that can, in my eati- | suit the ever-increasing complexity of thought 
mation, be spared ; therefore send it entire, | also multiplies these cadences, or tones of 
with the hope that the editors will not deem | voice, to suit the numerous shades of emo- 
it too lengthy for publication. . |tion, Intellectual progress is continually 

“Tt has been said that there is a close rela- | developing new ideas, which demand utter- 
tionship between music and language; cer-| ance in new words; and in the same way 
tain it is, that cadence or tone belongs to| emotions are ever becoming more intricate, 
them both, and is nearly as important an | and requiring more delicate shades of sound 
element in the. latter asin the former. All| to portray them correctly. This may easily 
speech has two distinct parts—the words|be seen by comparing the few and coarse 
which are used and the tones in which they | tones of savage tribes with the numerous 
are spoken, These correspond to the two| modulations of voice heard in civilized 
departments within us—ideas and emotions. | countries, or by noticing the same difference 
The thoughts which we desire to communi-|in a less degree between the educated and 
cate we put into words, but the feelings | ignorant of our own land, It is true that, 
which accompany them are best expressed | as we learn to curb and govern passionate 
by sounds, and thus, while the words convey | feelings, we also learn to avoid the extremes 
some notion of the workings of the mind, the | of pitch in the voice, The gruff and coarse 
tones tell at least as much of the workings of |depths of tone, and the shrill and screaming 
the heart. key are alike shunned by thsoe of good taste 

“Every one recognizes this in practice, | and refinement; but the limited scale within 
though not always consciously. The vari-| which their voices are pitched is capable of 
ous emotions of fear, anger, indignation, sur- | more varied changes and intonations than are 
prise, disappointment, tenderness, displeas-| found in the accents of those who use the 
ure, pity or affection, involuntarily make | whole gamut for their utterance. lodeed any 
themselves known in the different tones of} one who will faithfully try the experiment 
voice with which we speak. Even the very | will find that it is chiefly in the moderate use 
same words often have quite different mean- | of the voice in conversation that delicate 
ings, according to the inflections of the| shades of meaning and emphasis can he ex- 
voce, The same greeting may be made} pressed. Directly it is raised into a high key 
cold or cordial, haughty or genial, conven-| and a loud tone, the power to modulate it is 
tional or sincere, commonplace or earnest, | lost, just as in strong passions the reason and 
entirely by the different modulations of the | the will lose their powers of perception and 
voice, while every shade of feeling, from the | self control. 
most indifferent to the most intense, is re-| ‘ Most persons do not recognize this matter 
presented in the same way. And, as the|of tone as carrying with it any special lesson 
words to which we listen uffect the thoughts | or obligation. If they are careful and wise 
to which they appeal, so these tones exert|in the words they utter, they think self- 
even a more powerful influence by awakening | government has gone far enough. Yet if it 
sympathetic emotions. Who has not seen a| is true that tones are peculiarly the language 
pe of gloom cast over a company of per-| of emotion, surely they need an even greater 
sons by the discontented, querrulous, fault- | watchfulness than words, which are the lan- 
finding tone of one who makes some trivial | guage of thought. Our feelings are far more 
complaint? The slight inconvenience he|apt to run into excesses and lead us into 
suffers by being a little too warm, or too] trouble than our thoughts; and all will ad- 
cold, or too crowded, is nothing compared | mit that they need, to a greater degree the 
with the unpleasant atmosphere he has| pruning hand of self-control. If we should 
created around him, which all are compelled | use wisdom and discrimination in translating 
to breathe. On the other hand, a cheery, | our thoughts into words, we certainly should 
happy voice always awakens genial feelings, | do no less in permitting our feelings to trans- 
and spreads sunshine around it. The strong | late themselves into the tones of voice. The 
emphasis by which enthusiasm utters itself} same good sense which teaches us which of 
creates an answering enthusiasm in the list-| our ideas to make prominent and which to 
ener, while nothing can be so thrilling an ex- | suppress, will, if we consult it, also teach us 
ponent of grief or joy as the human voice. | which of our emotions to express and which 




















































to conceal. We can, for instance, avoid the 
irritable and fretful tone of voice; we can 
control the bitter and sarcastic accent, the 
loud and angry clamor, the gruff tone of the 
churl, and the shrill note of the scold. We. 
can, on the other hand, express all that is 
pleasureable—joy, love, cheerfulness, grati- 
tude, delight, enthusiasm, by tones more viv- 
idly than by words—while emphasis, the very 
pith and marrow of conversation, deserves 
the closest attention. Not only would inter- 
course thus be made far more agreeable and 
valuable, but the very feelings themselves 
would be cultured and improved. The ex- 
pression of the best, and the suppression of 
the worst, would tend to strengthen the one 
and weaken the other, and when we remem- 
ber that theee tones of voice tend strongly to 
excite similar emotions in others, we can no 
longer deny the obligation we are under to 
render them as serviceable as possible. It 
is chiefly through sympathy that society is to 
be made better and happier, and no agenc 
that communicates it can be neglected wit 
impunity. If, as is certainly the case, our tones 
of voice are ever becoming more acute in 
the expression of all the varying shades of 
emotion, and thus communicating these emo- 
tions to others by a kind of electric magnet- 
ism, it becomes an important part of our duty 
to our fellow-men to see that they transmit 
all the pure and good and pleasurable influ- 
ences of which they are capable.” 





THE QUESTION OF INDIAN EDUCATION. 


The following from the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin shows good reasons why the present ef- 
forts of the United States Government for 
the uplifting of the Indians are more prom- 
ising than former attempts have been. 

It is gratifying indeed to find just and 
righteous principles so fully recognized by the 
public generally ; and it is especially satisfac- 
tory to us to observe the growth of the convic- 
tion that all true civilization must include 
the right education of woman.—Eps. 

“ Doubtless if one of the Hampton Indians, 
after learning the English language, mastering 
the rudiments of learning and acquiring skill 
in @ mechanic art, should go back alone to 
live among his people, he would soon become 
@ savage again. But nobody who is interested 
in the scheme has even pro to conduct 
it in that foolish fashion. The proposition is 
that a number from each tribe shall be edu- 
cated so that they can support each other 
when they return, and defy the mass to over- 
whelm them ; and in pursuance of this policy 
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Indian children are being educated, not by 
dozens, but by thousands. Hampton is not 
the only school at which there are Indian pu- 
pile. It has but about sixty, all told. At 
most of the agencies there are good schools 
which are directed by the various religious 
societies, in which nearly all the children be- 
longing to the Indians in the neighborhood 
are being instructed in a thorough manner; 
and when the whole mass of these reach adult 
life they will have a common interest and a 
common impulse to stand together and to 
hold on bravely to the advantages they pos- 
sess and the worth of which they cannot fail 
to recognize. The experiment of Indian ed- 
ucation has never been tried in this fashion 
and upon so large a scale since the white 
people invaded the contineut ; and so hopeful 
is the prospect of it that the government now 
proposes to extend it by establishing a large 
training school for Indian children at Car- 
lisle, Penna., which, if it works well, will 
probably be the first of a series, Any com- 
parison between this great and extended 
scheme, which educates thousands of child- 
ren, and the schemes of fifty years ago, which 
brought a few adults to school and sent them 
back to isolation among their savage rela- 
tives, is absurd; and it is not reasonable to 
believe that the result in one case should in- 
dicate the possible outcome in the other. 

“ Furthermore, it is to be observed as a fact 
of high and obvious importance that the 
present attempt includes such an effort to re- 
move the very root and ground of the bar- 
barism of the Indian as has never been made 
in any previous instance. The Indian prac- 
tice makes the woman the inferior, the toiler, 
the slave; and so long as she remains in this 
position the elevation of the race is impossi- 
ble. The savage woman drags the civilized 
man down to her level, and at that level she 
keeps her children. In former times those 
who have attempted to uplift the Indian have 
expended their forces upon the man. The 
system now upon trial at Hampton and else- 
where not cub acentap the sexes together, 
so that they shall have intellectual equality, 
but it limits the toil of the girls to women’s 
work, and requires the men to do the hard 
labor of the field and the workshop. The 
educated Indian man is to have a chance to 
obtain an educated wife of his own race, so 
that he will not be forced to marry a de- 
graded, ignorant and savage squaw. That 
immediate regeneration of the red race will 
be effected by these efforts is not to be ex- 
pected; and that there will be many disap- 
pointments is certain. But that the experi- 
ment is being tried opportunely, and upon a 
judicious system, must be clear to every 
mind; and that this enlightened Christian 
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nation is bound to try it or anything else that 
has even a small promise of better things for 
the Indians is certain.” 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


I regret the publication of the paper on 
lightning rods. Scientific gentlemen are not 
always familiar with the science about which 
they write. A few commonplace ideas do not 
constitute the science of electricity of which 
they may form apart. This is illustrated by 
the statement, “So far from lightning being 
a danger most difficult to avoid, it has very 
simple laws, and may be almost entirely 
guarded against,” 

While the article encourages undue emo- 
tional suffering for the timid, some of its pre- 
cautions are at least of doubtful efficacy ; and 








facts, if I read them aright, do not warrant 


the degree of safety which it promises, 

The subject is one of very great moment, 
and is still open for a careful scientific eluci- 
dation, and a thorough practical inquiry into 
its means and its merits, 

It is nearly fifty years since the writer was 
instrumental in constructing many lightning 
rods of the then most improved type. Since 
then various modifications have been made. 
During this long period the subject has been 
carefully kept in view, and the success and 
failure of the rods closely watched. I have 
learned some things about “thunderbolts” 
and lightning rods which I did not know fifty 
years ago. 

It would require a somewhat lengthy arti- 
cle, with a number of cheap illustrations, to 
render the subject intelligible to ordinary 


readers. E. MIcHENER. 
Bighth month, 1879. 





I have been much interested in the com- 
munications of Ezra Michener in Friends’ 
Intelligencer lately, on the subject of temper- 
ance, and wrote toa friend a few days ago 
expressing my uuity with his labors, 

Perhaps I am a little extreme on this sub- 
ject, but if I am understood, I think most 
persons will admit that there is a sufficient 
reason for every position I take in regard to 
the manufacture, sale and use of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage. In this enlightened 
age there is probably no young man who 
commences to smoke, chew or drink without 
feeling some compunctions of conscience, and 
in his uneasiness he begins to look around for 
some means to justify himself in his course. 
Under these circumstances there is, perhaps, 
nothing more influential in quieting his con- 
science than to find persons who occupy a high 


position in society who are in the practice of 


these evil habits, or who apologize for them 















or make light of them in some way. Hence, 
also, the importance of guarding with the 
greatest vigilance the columns of a paper like 
the Friends’ Intelligencer. 

There is a sort of secret danger which I 
dread more than open opposition. What I 
mean may be illustrated by relating an inci- 
dent which occurred in our Yearly Meeting 
a few years ago. The subject of temperance 
was feelingly introduced in the meeting, but 
before it was thoroughly taken hold of, 
although several had spoken, a Friend from 
Philadelphia Yearly. Meeting made some re. 
marks, not directly in opposition to what had 
been said, but he brought in outside matters 
in such a way as to divert the minds of 
Friends from the main question and neutral- 
ize all that had been said. The result was 
that we, not being very aggressive, and wish- 
ing to be polite to a stranger, let the matter 
drop. It is clear to my mind now that this 
was a very unfortunate affair, for it strength- 
ened those among us who are always lad to 
have an opportunity to follow such leader- 


ship. 

This mode of procedure amounts to about 
this: When one evil is being exposed with a 
view to its suppression, attention is called to 
others which may be real or imaginary, the 
attention being thus diverted nothing is accom- 
plished against any. 

I was forcibly impressed with a remark thou 
made the evening I was at thy house, and I 
have thought a great deal about it since. It 
was that you want for Friends’ Intelligencer 
more communications from concerned Friends. 
I sympathize with thee in this feeling, and 
am forced to the conclusion that intellectual 
activity is out of proportion to profound relig- 
ious feeling, not only among us as a Society, 
but in the world at large. This is a peculiar 
age, unlike any which has preceded it. I 
suppose all well-informed persons agree that 
the world of thought is now led by such men 
as Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin, etc, whereas 
from thirty to fifty years ago it was very 
different. This may a shown by comparing 
the earlier works on scientific subjects with 
the more recent ones, especially on the sub- 
ject of geology. It was formerly thought 
necessary to bring all scientific discoveries 
into harmony with the Bible or with the re- 
ligious sentiment of the people. A notable 
example of this is seen in the “ Footprints of 
the Creator,” by Hugh Miller. But more 
recently it has become the practice to ad- 
vance the most radical views on scientific 
subjects without the slightest reference to the 
Bible or any form of religion whatever. In 
one sense I am glad of this change, for it has 
developed an immense amount of truth which 
was formerly obscured; and the truth is 
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always lovely, whether it pertains to the in- 
tellect merely or to the more spiritual part. 
I regret, however, that just pow the religious 
element seems to be overshadowed by an ex- 
traordinary intellectual development and ac- 
tivity. I regret it for the reason that the 
crowning enjoyment of our being is the true 
development and proper activity of the reli- 
gious part of our nature. 

But I do not see any adequate reason why 
the religion professed by Friends should not 

revail now as well as at any other time. We 
lieve in the necessity of cultivating and de- 
veloping the intellect, while, at the same 
time, we hold to the enlightenment of the 
understanding by a Divine gift superior to 
the intellectual powers alone, and we hold to 
nothing in either case that we have not posi- 
tive reasons for believing in as substantial 
realities, 

I might extend these reflections much fur- 
ther if time would allow, but I must hasten 
toaclose. I trust the want thou alluded to 
may be more fully met in the near future, 
and cannot see any reason why it ae _ 


Baltimore, Eighth mo., 1879. 
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A COMMUNICATION has been received from 
Thomas Foulke, of New York, who writes, 
on behalf of a committee, “requesting any 
Friends who may have in their possession 
letters from our late deceased and beloved 
friend, Rachel Hicks, of Westbury, Long 
Island, the whole or portions of which may 
be interesting and suitable for publication, to 
forward the same to Mary Jane Field, of 
Plainfield, New Jersey, with a view to exam- 
ination and publication, if it should be 
thought best.” 





ConVERSATION.—“ Set a watch, O Lord, 
before my mouth, keep the door of my lips.” 
The fizure used in this petition of the Pealm- 
ist is very expressive, and his earnest desire 
for Divine strength to preserve him from 
offending with his tongue must be known by 
every sincere seeker after holiness. Were we 
individually concerned to breathe this prayer 
when we are tempted to utter words of dis- 
paragement, or words that could be construed 
to the discredit of another, there would be 
little danger of wounded feelings or damaged 


reputations. Especially should this be the 
concern of those who are bound by social and 
religious ties, and who should dwell together 
in love and unity. 

In the early days of Christianity, care, in 
regard to conversation, was enjoined, as is 
apparent in the epistles and communications 
of the Apostles and their immediate succes- 
sors. Jesus made it an essential point, where 
he says, “ Not that which entereth into the 
mouth defileth a man, but those things which 
proceed from the mouth, these defile a man,” 
and enumerates “slanders” among those 
things which defile. And the Psalmist further 
says, “ To him who ordereth his conversation 
aright will I show the salvation of God.” If 
the declaration of the Apostle James be true, 
that “If any man offend not in word, the 
same is a perfect man, and able also to 
bridle the whole body,” how important is 
it that we set a watch before the door of 
our lips, that by the habit of self-control 
thus gained we may be enabled to overcome 
other temptations. 





NorRDENSKJOLD’s Svuccess.—The good 
news that Professor Nordenskjold is now 
safely out of the ice, through Behring Strait, 
and out in the open water of the Pacific Ocean, 
has reached us by the way of Stockholm 
and London. His interesting and important 
voyage will excite the attention of the whole 
civilized world, and the details or the out- 
lines of the enterprise will probably soon 
reach us, when the navigaior reaches Japan. 





How to Spenp Vacation.—We find the 
counsel in regard to the proper utilization 
of the vacation weeks of midsummer by F. 
B. Ames, in ‘ Unity,”. very sensible, and 
though the precious weeks are now swiftly 
passing away, it is not too late, perhaps, for 
a good word to have its use. Let the happy 
time of leisure be a profitable time, and it 
will be all the pleasanter. Read—aloud if 
possible—at least one ‘‘ great book” this va- 
cation, and if the time is spent in the coun- 
try make it a point to become really ac- 
quainted with natural things. Study flow- 
ers, insects and stones, and learn to know 
even the wayside weeds apart, and save the 
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observations made by collecting objects and 
by making lists. Learn what not to be 
afraid of, and what should be treated with 
wise caution. 

Be especially careful to respect the vaca- 
tion rights of all, and try to help others 
have a restful and happy time. 

Some timely cautions are added, which 
vacation seekers of all ages may note with 
profit : 


“You who go to summer resorts will meet 
invalids, old people, and tired people who 
are there for ret and quiet. Do not spoil 
their summer by selfish and thoughtless be. 
havior. Have your noisy games and hilarity 
where they can give no annoyance. ‘Con 
sider’ the little ones; do not tease and fret 
them. Avoid the big ‘1,’ loud talking, and 
too much reference to yourself. Do not set 


up a clique, nor take offence if left out of 


others’ plans. Here are some ways in which 
summer visitors too often violate the rights 
of people living in the neighborhood : intrud- 
ing on private grounds, walking over grain 
fields or cultivated ground, breaking fences, 
leaving gates open, leaving filthand disorder 
in woods or fields after picnics, treating con~ 
temptuously the native children and grown 
people of the place.” 





MARRIED. 
SUTTON—HILTON.—On Fifth-day, Eighth mo. 
14th, 1789, under the care of Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing, at Moorestown, N. J., Edward Sutton, of Provi- 


dence, R. I., to Abigail W. Hilton, of Moorestown, 
N. J. 








DIED. 
BROADHURST.—On Eighth mo. 6th, 1879, in 


Buckingham, Bucks county, Pa., Fanny L., wife of 


Horace WG. Broadhurst, aged about 23 years. 

FELL.—On Eighth mo. 14th, 1879, at his resi- 
dence, Merchantville, Pa., Joshua Fell, aged 66 
years; » member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting, 
Pa. 

GARDNER.—On the evening of 12th inst., Wil- 
liam G. Gardner, in the 47th year of his age; a 
member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

KIRK.—On Seventh mo, 28th, 1879, in Fulton 
township, Lancaster county, Pa., Deborah B., wife 
of Roger H. Kirk, in her 65th year. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MORE MIDSUMMER LOITERING. 
No. 4. 


Quiet and most uneventful days pass on in 
this serene place. The new moon shows its 
slender thread of light hurrying just after the 
sun as he sinks out of sight behind the moun- 
tain, and the meagre crescent grows into a 
full rounded orb, which ascends from behind 








yonder forest clad slope just as the daylight 
dies away; and yet we linger at the mountain 
home, charmed with the calm and peace of 
Nature on this slender foothold upon the 
rocky hillside. There is a kind of feeling 
that nothing evil can come to us among the 
tree tops, where the oriole and robin have 
their homes, nor in the shadowy grove where 
tender flowers seek covert. 


Then, again, there is a curious sense of 


spiritual elevation, which comes of looking 


out upon the world from the high places 
thereof. We have the heavens and the earth 
before us, a vast horizon, and are above all 
the tumults of mankind. There are weary 
toilers in yonder iron furnaces, whose red 
eyes glare fiercely by night, and there are 
aching hearts in many of the tranquil-looking 
homes scattered over the far-reaching plain 
below; and the pigmy-like men, who toil in 
yonder soft and pleasant fields, have cares 
and anxieties enough, but we cease to realize 
them from this distance. I am only conscious 
of a lazy wish that they would not paint their 
houses white or red, and that each one of the 
wise yoemanry of this valley would sigualize 
his assumption of the princely dignity of a free- 
hold in the land by planting the trees around 
the central altar of his home, which will in a 
few years make it a bower of beauty, and 
which will lure the choristers of the moun- 
tain side to chaunt around it the melodies of 
heaven. 


The tulip poplar, most lovely of all our 
deciduous trees, grows here with great luxuri- 
ance, and those whose rich tops just reach 
our balcony-like piazza are now studded 
thickly with ripeniog pods, which attest its 
strong tendency to repr: duce itself. This 
imperial tree is in pleasing contact with the 
slender aspiring red cedars* which rise beside 
it in the grove to more than their accustomed 
height. The fertile trees of this species are 
slightly taller than their staminate brethren, 
and are just now really beautiful with their 
profusion of glaucous berries, which would 
suffice, if all utilized, to cover the land with 
cedars. But Nature, mindful of all her chil- 
dren, has furnished this lavish abundance of 
seed not to cumber the earth with an undue 
proportion of cedars, but that the eo 
songsters of the forest may feed at will, and 
not be able to exhaust the store. 


The chestnut trees, too, are very plentiful 
and of luxuriant growth. Most of the an- 
cestral trees of this species have fallen before 
the axe of the woodman, but a few remain as 
landmarks by the wayside. One of these, 
about five minutes’ walk from our doorway, 
is certainly six or seven feet in diameter, and 


* Juniperus virginiana. 
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has friendly seats arranged around its giant 
trunk, which are very alluring to the pedes- 
trian. The squirrels which frisk about the 
branches and find homes in the snug decay- 
ing knotholes, must rejoice to see that every 
twig has to carry as many green burrs as it 
conveniently or safely can, knowing, as I am 
sure they must, that this is the harvest which 
Nature prepares for them, and that they may 
garner it at leisure as soon as it is fit for their 
use. The cherry trees grow here as lofty and 
vigorous as if they were the spontaneous pro- 
duct of the soil, and many of them are at- 
taining fine dimensions, while all our familiar 
fruit-trees seem to flourish upon this friendly 
mountain, and there is excellent promise of 
secke] pears, apples and peaches almost within 
our reach. 

Above and around us, in the broad sweep 
of the visible heavens, float the cloud masses 
of varying yet definite form, a mantle for the 
sun-smitten land, and a delight and solace 
to man. From my window seat I have 
watched the mystic voyage of Galatea as her 
dolphin chariot comes, borne on an atmos- 
pheric ocean, and I have noted with delight 
the solemn advance of the noble cloud-tower 
from which Jove hurls his friendly thunder- 
bolts. Their mission is to purify rather than 
to destroy, to bless rather than to ban the 
earth, and we hail their coming when the 
thermometer is among the 90’s. Ruskin 
asks what it is which Sue the mystic clond 
substance into a heap or spins it into a web, 
and notes that at times “the vapor stops 
suddenly, sharp and steep as a rock, or 
thrusts itself across the gates of heaven in 
likeness of a brazen bar, or braids itself in 
and out and across and across, like a tissue 
of tapestry, or falls into ripples like sand, or 
into waving shreds and tongues as fire. On 
what anvils and wheels is the vapor pointed, 
twisted, hammered, whirled as the potter’s 
clay? By what hands is the incense of the 
sea built up into domes of marble?” 

All this can be seen from my look-out to- 
day, and now off in the mountainous blue 
distance a sombre dark cloud advances, and 
seems to gather force as it traverses the mid- 
dle distance. Long parallel lines of descent 
indicate that the grateful rain is falling on 
the heated roofs and thirsty streets of Read- 
ing, ten miles away to the northeast of us. 
But soon the rain-cloud draws nearer, wafted 
by a friendly breeze, and it soon nears our 
side of the vale, gladdening the corn-fields 
and the gardens, and cooling the air which is 
its courier. A little patient expectance and 
the big drops are pattering upon the moun- 
tain home roof al comforting its guardian 
trees. 

The shower soon passes by, refreshing but 


not deluging the earth, and there is time for 
an evening stroll to the mountain top. There 
is every inducement to botanize a little as we 
mount upward. Here is a graceful mass of 
softly-fringed white flowers which are tempt- 
ingly near our pathway. We collect a sup- 
ply, and find it has the family characteristics 
of the caryophyllacea ; tracing it further, we 
find our plant the Silene stellata. This is to 
me a new acquaintance, and an agreeable one. 
The stem is about three feet high, bearing 
a large open cluster of bloom, with the slen- 
der ovate leaves in whorls of four. The 
flower has a bell-shaped calyx, with white 
petals cut into a delicate fringe. It is the 
Cucubalus stellatus of Linnzus. 

Here, too, is a pyrola, growing profusely, 
which is certainly not the P. rotundifolia 
(round-leaved pyrola) so common with us. 
Gray shows it to be P. elliptica (shin-leaf), 
characterized by its thin, dull-tinted leaf, in 
contrast with the thick, shining, round leaves 
of the rotundifolia, so common in damp, 
sandy woods northward. 

The spotted wintergreen (Chimaphila mac- 
ulata), in fruit, is also abundant on these hills, 
and must have been very gay with its rich 
clusters of fragrant flowers a month or two 
ago. 

On the summit we finda patch of the old- 
fashioned live-forever (Sedum telephium) of 
our gardens, in full flower. This, with the 
living spring which gushes out near by, the 
venerable cherry trees and. the carpet of 
thick green sward, makes it almost evident to 
me that this friendly ridge was at one time 
the breezy home of some civilized family. 
But how readily may a household be swept 
away from its earth home, and its name and 


place be forgotten. Such is life. 8. R. 
Wernersville, Eighth mo. 4th, 1879. 





From The Friend. 
THE PITCAIRN ISLANDERS. 

The island inhabited by these interesting 
people is a very small piece of ground, cover- 
ing a space of about one and a half square 
miles, in the midst of the mighty expanse of 
the Pacific Ocean, and separated by huadreds 
of miles from the nearest land. 

The story of its settlement is familiar to 
many of us from childhood, and we can recall 
how, in the latter part of last century, a mu- 
tiny took place on board the English ship 
Bounty, and nine of the mutineers with a few 
native men and women from Tahiti took 
refuge in this lonely spot to escape the pun- 
ishment that awaited them if they fell into 
the hands of the British government. This 
was in the year 1790. 

Most of these mutineers perished in a few 
years by disease or violence, but a new gen- 
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eration grew up and Alexander Smith, the 
last survivor of these, who assumed the name 
of Jobn Adams, began to feel a degree of re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the colony, 
who looked up to him as its oldest member 
and acknowledged head. He accordingly de- 
vised a very simple system of laws, which 
was accepted by the people, and under which 
they lived and prospered. 

By the year 1831 they had grown to be 
eighty‘seven in number, and as their little 
island was beginning to be overcrowded they 
were removed to Tahiti, but being dissatisfied 
with their new home they soon returned to 
their former habitations. 

In 1856, they were transferred to Norfolk 
Island, but a portion of them subsequently 
went back. 

Pitcairn Island was visited in the fall of 
last year by the English Admiral DeHorse 
whose report to the British Admiralty is su 
joined, 

“TI request you will acquaint the lords com- 
missioners of the Admiralty that as Pitcairn 
Island lay in my track from Esquimalt to 
Valparaiso, and the weather being sufficiently 
favorable for landing, I took advantage of 
the circumstances to visit that island for the 

urpose of ascertaining the condition of the 
inhabitants, and also to obtain refreshments 
on this long voyage. Having sighted Pitcairn 
at daylight on the 8th instant, we arrived at 
Bounty Bay at 8 A.M., and remained off the 
island until noon the following day, when we 
proceeded on our voyage. A few particulars 
as to the present condition of this small and 
almost inaccessible island, the only- spot of 
British territory lying in the vast triangle 
between Vancouver, Falkland and Fiji Is- 
lands, may not be uninteresting to their lord- 
ships, and are therefore made the subject of 
this letter. The population at present num- 
bers 90, of all ages, of which 41 are males 
and 49 females. ‘ , ° é 

“By this return it will be observed that 
there is but one survivor of the generation 
which immediately followed the mutineers, 
namely, Elizabeth Young, aged about 88, 
daughter of John Mills, gunner’s mate of the 
Bounty, and of an Otaheitan mother. The 
oldest man on the island is Thursday October 
Christian, aged 59, grandson of Fletcher 
Christian, master’s mate of the Bounty. The 
population may be further described as con- 


sisting of 16 men, 19 women, 25 boys and 30) 


irls. The deaths on the island have num- 

red about 12 in the last 19 years. No con- 
tagious diseases visit the island, nor are the 
animals subject to disease. A few medicines, 
which were sent from Valparaiso in her 
Majesty’s Ship Reindeer, are administered, as 
required, by the pastor. Pitcairn Island is 


governed by a ‘magistrate and chief ruler, in 
subordination to her Majesty the Queen of 
Great Britain,’ who not enly administers the 
lawa, but also enacts them. There are two 
councilors to advise and assist the chief 
magistrate, besides which the ‘heads of fam- 
ilies’ are convened for consultation when re- 
quired. In Appendix No. 2 I furnish a cop 
of the laws. They bear no date, but iat 
am informed, drawn up by the present chief 
magistrate on accession to office, and are evi- 
dently culled from former ones now destroyed. 
The almost puerile simplicity of the laws ‘is 
perhaps the best evidence of the good con- 
duct of the people. The law is, in fact, 
merely preventive, no case of theft, fornica- 
tion or use of profane language (apparently 
the only three crimes contemplated as pos- 
sible) having been known to occur since the 
laws were drawn up. 

“The chief magistrate is elected annually 
on New Year’s day, and is open to re-election. 
Both sexes of and above the age of seventeen 
have a vote. The office is at present filled 
by James Russell McKoy, who is also steers- 
man of the whale-boat which he built, and 
which is the only boat on the island. I have 
addressed a separate letter to their lordships 
relative to certain questions concerning the 
government of the island raised by the chief 
magistrate. Divine service is held every 
Sunday at 103 A.M. and at 3 P.M., in the 
house built and used by John Adams for 
that purpose until he died, in 1829. It is 
conducted strictly in accordance with the 
liturgy of the Church of England, by Simon 
Young, their selected pastor, who is much re- 
spected. A Bible class is held every Wednes- 
day, when all who conveniently can attend. 
There is also a general meeting for prayer on 
the first Friday in every month. Family 
prayers are said in every house the first thing 
in the morning and the last thing in the even- 
ing, and no food is partaken of without ask- 
ing God’s blessing before and afterwards. 
Captain Beechey, writing fifty-three years 
ago, says: ‘These excellent people appear to 
live together in perfect harmony and con- 
tentment, to be virtuous, religious, cheerful 
and hospitable: to be patterns of conjugal 
and parental affection, and to have very few 
vices.’ I have ventured to quote these words 
as they hold true to this day, the children 
having followed in the footsteps of their 
parents. 

“The observance of Sunday is very strict ; 
no work is done; but this is not in any 
pharisaical spirit, as shown en the occasion of 
our visit, which chanced to be on a Sunday, 
when everything consistent with not neglect- 
ing Divine service was done to supply us with 
iiuhenade for the crew, the chief magis- 
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trate arguing that it was a good work, and 
necessary, as the ship could not wait. Of 
these islanders’ religious attributes no one can 
epeak without deep respect. A people whose 
greatest privilege and pleasure is to commune 
in prayer with their God, and to join in 
hymns of praise, and who are, moreover, 
cheerful, diligent and probably freer from 
vice than any other community, need no 
priest among them. The pastor also fulfills 
the duty of schoolmaster, in which he is as- 
sisted by his daughter, Rosalind Amelia 
Young. The instruction comprises reading, 
writiog, arithmetic, Scripture history and 
geography. The girls learn sewing and hat- 
making as well, and the whole are taught 
part sioging very effectively. Every child 
and unmarried woman at present has to at- 
tend school from 9 to 12, and from 1 to 3 
P.M. Schooling is conducted in the church- 
house, one end of which is used as a library, 
open to all. English is the only language 
spoken or known. 

“The Pitcairn Islanders are, of course, en- 
tirely dependent upon their own resources. 
They grow sweet potatoes, yams, pl.ntains, 
etc., and formerly plenty of bread-fruit, but 
these are nearly all dying out. They have 
also beans, carrots, turnips, cabbages and a 
little maize; renepeemn fig trees, custard- 
apples, aad plenty of oranges, lemons and 
cocoanuts. Clothing is obtained alone from 
passing ships, in barter for refreshments. 
There are no springs on the island, but as it 
rains generally once a month they have plenty 
of water, although at times in former years 
they have suffered from drought. No alco- 
holic liqaors, except for medical purposes, 
are used, and a drunkard is unknown. The 
houses are well ventilated and furnished suffi- 
ciently for their simple wants. Toere is no 
money on the island, except such few coins 
as may be kept as curiosities.” 


—_—~0e + —_____ 
THE INTER-OCEANIC CANAL. 


The project of cutting a canal through 
Central America, to unite the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, and save the time and danger 
of the voyage around Cape Horn, or the ex- 
pense and trouble of the trans shipment over 
the Isthmus, is by no means a new idea. From 
time to time during the last thirty years vari- 
ous surveying expeditions have been organ- 
ized to explore diffrent routes, and determine 
on the best. The object of the recent con- 
gress at Paris was to discuss the merits of each 
of the various explorations, and particularly 
to consider the results of an expedition planned 
by M. Da Lesseps, and sent out in 1875, 
ander the charge of Lieut. Wyse, to survey 
the Isthmus of Panama. In all, some seven 


different courses for the canal have been pro- 
posed. Three of them extead across the 
southern part of the Isthmus, from the Gulf 
of Darien, on the Atlantic, to the Guli of 
San Miguel, iu the Pacific Ocean, These 
routes are about 150 miles long, and were ad- 
judged by the congress to be so much more 
difficult than the others as to require but 
little consideration. The fourth of the pro- 
posed lines passes through the very centre of 
the Isthmus, ranning from San Blas Bay to 
the Gulf of Panama. This is the shortest of 
any, being only thirty-three miles in length, 
but the character of the ground is such as to 
render the work exceeding!y difficult and ex- 
pensive, as here the Isthmus is very rockey 
and mountainous. Two routes were surveyed 
by Lieut. Wyse, both extending between the 
towns of Aspinwall and Panama, and closely 
following the present railway. They are 
about forty-five miles long, but are, again, 
open to the objection of the difficulties pre- 
sented by the country. The remaining plan 
is the one surveyed acd advocated by Ameri- 
can engineers, and extends across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec. The whole length would be 
much greater than any of the others, being 
180 miles; but about ‘a hundred miles lie 
along the River San Juan and through Lake 
Nicaragua, where little or no work would be 
required. Much of the time of the congress 
was spent in considering the advantages of a 
level canal—that is, one constructed by cut- 
ting a channel on the level of the two oceans, 
so as to do away with all locks. At first 
sight this appears by far the most advantage- 
ous, and so it is regarding only the conveni- 
ence of transporting the ships; but when it is 
understood that a level canal means excavat- 
ing a tunnel five or ten miles long, wide 
enough to admit the largest ocean vessels, 
and high enough to allow the passage of the 
loftiest masts and longest spars ; and that this 
same tunnel must be cut through some of the 
hardest rock known in the world, it becomes 
certain that the slight expense and trouble of 
passing the locks would be as nothing in 
comparison with the immense cost and almost 
insuperable difficulties of excavating such a 
tuanel. At least, such was the opiaion of the 
best engineers of England and America, who 
therefne strongly advised the selection of the 
Nicaragua route, where no tunnel would be 
needed, and where the character of the 
ground is such as to render the work of exca- 
vation quite easy. It seems strange that, 
even under the influence of M. Da Lesseps, 
the congress should almost igavre the judg- 
ment of such enigneers as Sir John Hawk- 
shaw and Admiral Ammen, and force a deci- 
sion in favor of Lieut. Wyse’s route, involv- 
ing the expenditure of vaste amount of time 
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and money, and passing through a country 
whose notoriously malarial atmoephere ex- 
acted a life for nearly every sleeper of its few 
miles of railway. M. De Lesseps has made a 
world-wide reputation in the construction of 
the Suez Canal; but the experience of delv- 
ing through the mobile sands of the level 
Sahara will hardly warrant his attacking the 
rocky Cordilleras in the face of the opinions 
of the rest of the engineering world.— Chris 
tian Union. 





pox and sent to .a hospital for six months. 
Finally he concluded that he could make 
more money as a newsboy, and began to sell 
papers, with two determinations, to bave a 
home and a “big read” some day. When- 
ever he saw a book that he thought valuable, 
and was to be had cheap at a book stall, he 
bought it, and either read it, in his leisure 
hours, or stored it away for the time when he 
should have his own little home and his 
books on their shelves. 

Some of his savings went in speculation. 
He put some capital, $50, into a broom- 
making machine, which it was claimed could 
be operated at a handsome profit. In a short 
time, however, the firm failed for $150, and 
poor King went to work to pay off his part- 
per’s indebtedness as well as his own, in time 
settling up all claims. By another venture, 
subsequently, he lost $600, half the savings 
of ten years. All this time, however, the 
book buying went on. 

Recently a fire in the old building in which 
he lives put his precious books in danger, and 
changed his plans. He had intended to give 
his collection to the Public Library afier his 
death, but, concluding that another time the 
building might burn down entirely, with all 
his bouks in it, he wrote a modest note to the 
librarian asking him to find space for a thou- 
sand volumes. When his boxes and shelves 
came to be unpacked, however, these were 
found to number over 2,500 books. In fact, 
the furniture of his room was altogether books, 
excepting a snvall bed, a stand and a stove. 
About two hundred favorite volumes over 
and above the 2 500, he reserved for his own 
use, and began the next day to buy others, 
meaning that the collection should go on 
until death. 

Mr. King is a secretary of the Newsboys’ 
Union. He stands at his corner selling 
papers, crutch in hand, from five o’clock to 
eight every morning, and from four to six 
each afternoon, He lived for years on the 
fixed sum of twenty-five cents a day, resolv- 
ing not to go beyond it. He says he thought 
the matter over and concluded that “it made 
no difference whether I spent all or saved 
part, my living would be what most people 
would term wretched. I determined to save 
something, no difference how little, every day, 
until I had enough to keep me.” And, 
although he has not arrived at the goal of 
his fiuancial ambition, which is “an income 
of a dollar a day” to retire on, be has man- 
aged to get much good and do good out of 
his other investment in books. Mr. King 
states, and his position qualifies him to 
know, that the Cincinnati newsboys are a 
different set altogether from the boys he 
first knew in the business—more self-respect 











































A CINCINNATI NEWSBOY. 


John King, a crippled newsboy of Cincin- 
nati, turas out to be, in proportion to his 
means, as great a benefactor to that city as 
Probasco, who gave the memorial fountain, 
or any other of the millionaires who have 
contributed to the Queen City's lasting good. 
Mr. King is about thirty-nine years old, thus 
settling the question that newsboys do grow 
up. Like the rest of bis craft, however, he 
probably would have graduated out of that 
business long ago had it not been for a series 
of accidents and extras in the way of burdens, 
in the midst of all which, however, he has 
kept to his first plan and accomplished it. 
King’s ambition was to own a good library, 
and at last reaching this end, he has deter- 
mined to let others have the use of it in his 
lifetime, so has given it, out and out, to the 
Cincinnati Public Library: a carefully cho- 
sen selection of 2500 volumes. Altogether 
these are said to be much more valuable than 
the average private library of the man who 
has money to buy at will. Exch book in it 
represents something done without, in this 
newsboy’s life, a supper, a night ut the thea. 
tre, or a frolic of some kind. 

The story of this suffering boy, his specu- 

_Jations, and his fival resolve to settle down to 
one ambition and stick to it, all are full of 
interest. John King was a farmer’s son, out 
in Michigan. . While still a Jad a kick from 
a horse on the left thigh crippled him for 
life. For years he hobbled about on crutches, 
until an accident to his other knee put him 
in bed for five years. It was then that he’ 
developed a passion for reading, devouring 
whatever books came in his way, and, as 
there were but few that did come in his 
neighborhood, the purpose of his life to own 
them for himself grew out of the long suffer. 
ing and deprivation of those five years. 

Growing stronger, and with no other capi 
tal than his crutches, he went to Cincinnati 
and got some work in a tobaeco factory. He 
was only able to do such work there as is 
done by children, and the utmost that he 
could make by all his industry was three 
dollars a week. Even this littie was broken 
in upon when he was taken down with small- 
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ing and take better care of themselves. Per- 
haps his example and his advice has had 
something to do with this, for his position 
as secretary gives him many a chance to 
lift a boy up who is down. There are not 
many men who have kept up such a pur- 
pose through years of intense suffering and 

rivation as tis friendless and crippled boy 

as been able to do, and come out in the 
end a benefactor to the rich city of Cin- 
cinnati. But every newsboy is the better 
for John King, who never got discouraged, 
except once in the small-pox hospital, but 
has built himself up, through a brave pov- 
erty and self-denial, a career that all Cincin- 
nati knows and honors.—Public Ledger. 





SILENCE, 
In silence mighty things are wrought, 
Silent builded thought on thought; 
So truth’s temple greets the sky; 
And, like a citadel with towers, 
The soul with her subservient powers 
Is strengthened silently. 


Soundless as chariots on the snow 

The saplings of the forest grow 
To trees of mighty girth ; 

Each mighty star in silence burns, 

And every day in silence turns 
The axle of the earth. 


The silent frost with mighty hand 
Fetters the river and the land 
With universal chain ; 
And, smitten by the silent sun, 
The chain is loosed, the rivers run, 
The lands are free again. 
— Selected. 
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THE THUNDER-STORM, 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


O for evening’s brownest shade! 

Where the breezes play by stealth 
In the forest tinctur’d glade, 

Round the hermitage of health, 
While the noon-bright mountains blaze 
In the sun’s tormenting rays. 


O’er the sick and sultry plains, 
Through the dim delirious air, 
Agonizing silence reigns, 
And the wanness of despair; 
Natare faints with fervent heat, 
Ab! her pulse hath ceased to beat ! 


Now in deep and dreadful gloom, 
Clouds on clouds portentous spread, 
Black as if the day of deem, 
Hung o’er Nature’s shrinking head ; 
Lo! the lightening breaks from high, 
God is coming! God is nigh! 


Hear ye not his chariot wheels, 
As the mighty thunder rolls? 
Nature, startled nature reels, 
From the centre to the poles ; 
Tremble! Ocean, earth and sky! 
Tremble! God is passing by. 


Darkness, wild with horror, forms 
His mysterious hiding place ; 


Should He, from His ark of storms, 
Rend the veil and show His face ; 

At the judgment of His eye, 

All the universe would die. 


Brighter, broader lightenings flash ; 
Hail and rain tempestuous fall ; 
Louder, deeper thunders crash, 
Desolation threatens all ; 
Struggling nature gasps for breath 
In the agony of death. 


God of vengeance! from above, 
While Thine awful bolts are hurl’d, 
O remember Thou art Love! 
Spare! O spare a guilty world! 
Stay Thy flaming wrath awhile, 
See thy bow of promise smile ! 


Welcome, in the eastern cloud, 

Messenger of mercy still! 

Now, ye winds! proclaim aloud, 

“ Peace on earth, to man good will!” 
Nature! God’s repenting child, 
See thy Parent reconcil’d. 

Hark! the nightingale afar, 

Sweetly sings the sun to rest, 
And awakes the evening star 

In the rosy-tinted west ; 

While the moon’s enchanting eye 
Opens Paradise on high. 

Cool and tranquil is the night, 
Nature’s sore affiictions cease, 
For the storm, that spent its might, 

Was a covenant of peace ; 
Vengeance drops her harmless rod; 
Mercy is the Power of God! 
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WHAT TO DO FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Mary Mann, the widow of Horace Mann, 
gives an interesting account of the manner in 
which he brought up his children. 

“The handling and classifying of flowers 
shells, minerals were begun by collecting and 
arranging them, and gradually became more 
systematic. One child excelled in this, and 
another in the relations of numbers, and the 
bent of each was fostered or moderated as 


? judgment required. When the eldest child 


first went to school, his chief interest was 
in some lessons in Mineralogy given by the 
principal of the Model School, attached 
to the Normal School of West Newton, 
Mass., when a friend, knowing the interest 
of the child in this science, gave him 
a barrel of Russian minerals, mostly labeled; 
the happiness of the little boy was indescrib- 
able, and the gift was a source of pleasure and 
farther advancement to him all his life. His 
father’s talks were upon the wonders and 
beauties of Nature, and these were familiar 
talks upon his knee (his knee had to hold 
three listeners at last), and were in response 
to the eager communications of the children 
and their untiring questions, which were 
NEVER put aside. Visits to manufactories 
and workshops were a part of this natural 
training, and at the age of ten the eldest 
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child was quite a little chemist, and had a 

retty good laboratory in the cellar, where 
. did not blow up the house as it was 
sometimes feared he might do. When he was 
removed to the neighborhood of an iron 
foundry in Ohio, the smelting of metals was 
added to his pursuits, and he built an oven 
of fire-brick with his own hands, against the 
chimney in the cellar, and with a pair of 
foundry bellows, which his father purchased 
for him, and the help of a younger brether, 
satisfied himself with his own experiments, 
and could describe every iota of the processes. 
He spent much time in watching at the foun- 
dry, as often as his mother could go with him 
to keep him out of the fire. 

“ None of these pursuits were imposed upon 
him, but his father used to say to me: ‘Give 
them every facility, and spare no expense to 
furnish everything they need for their devel- 
opment. They shall never suffer for want of 
opportunity, as I did.” When he was after- 
wards crammed at school by teachers whose 
ambition to display what they could do with 
their pupils’ knowledge overran their discre- 
tion in ey - it, he was taken away and 
restored to the home school, to pursue the 
same subjects moderately and happily, out of 
the atmosphere of school competition, which 
his father considered the evil feeding of a 
propensity only too strong in human nature, 
and whose stimulatiun makes wrecks of so 
many fine minds. To cultivate the human fac- 
ulties in their poe order was a quest with 
him as with Frobel."—N. E. Seubind of 

ucation. 
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decided the question more satisfactorily than 
it stands at present. 

“‘ According to Jewish law and practice, 
intelligent recreation, and even amusements 
which carry with them nothing vicious or de- 
grading, are not only permissible but are en- 
joined for the due observance of the Sabbath. 
The Sabbath is termed in the Talmud the 
‘Bride of the Week,’ a day, not of gloom, 
but of light and joy. The Midrash naively 
observes on the voice in Canticlee—‘ I am 
black but comely,’—‘If I am black, filled 
with dark and anxious cares during the week, 
I am comely on the Sabbath day.’ There is 
nothing morose, nothing ascetic, in Judaism 
or in Judaic observances. Our reading-rooms 
are open on the Sabbath, and the most pious 
Jews take pleasure, as well they may, in 
visiting art-galleries and museums on the 
Sabbath day. We are punctilious in regard 
to servile work. We would not, for instance, 
permit our servants to remain outside the 
church listening to the neighing of the car- 
riage horses, while the devout congregation 
inside were listening to the bishop eloquently 
reminding his absorbed listeners that the 
blessing of a Sabbath day must extend to all 
men alike, even if they are servants, and to 
all beasts, even if they are carriage horses; 
and that the prohibition against servile work 
should in Mosaism be associated with what, 
to us, may appear untold rigor, is perfectly 
natural when we reflect that the inhibitions 
were primarily addressed to a nation just 
emancipated from cruel and long continued 
bondage, and who, on the one hand, had to 
be elevated toa kowledge of the dignity of 
labor, and to the appreciation of intellectual 










































THE JEWISH SABBATH. 








An interesting debate having taken place 
in the House of Lords, on the opening of the 
museums on Sunday, the following pertinent 
letter was addressed to the editor of the Lon- 
don Times, in its issue of June 6th, from the 
pen of A. L. Green: 

“The Prime Minister is reported to have 
said, in the interesting debate initiated by 
Lord Thurlow on the opening of museums on 
Sunday: ‘I am perfectly free to admit that 
there is a difference between the Christian 
Sunday and the Jewish Sabbath, and I can- 

», Rot agree with those who would extend to the 
observance of the Christian Sunday the rules 
and regulations of the Jewish Sabbath. If 
there be any who desire to do it, they. would 
uttterly fail to accomplish that purpose.’ I 
regret the noble earl could not agree with 
those who would extend to the observance of 
the Christian Sabbath, coming down to Eng- 
land through Puritan times and a Calvinistic 
age, the rules and regulations of the Jewish 
Sabbath. If he had so agreed, he must have 

voted with Lord Thurlow, and, perhaps, have 



































culture on the other hand. 


“One visit to the house of an observant Jew 


on the Sabbath day would do more to give 
Christians a clear and comprehensive notion 
of the serene and happy social influence of 


the Sabbath, and the true religious character 
of Jewish home life, and how important a 
place the Sabbath occupies in Judaism, than 
the most graphic delineation in word painting. 
And not only is the Sabbath regarded as the 
rainbow of days in the cloud of the working- 
man, and as the best respite from the cares of 
life to the richest, but the Jew is enjoined that 
his rest, however hardly earned, must not be 
limited even here to selfish pleasures or pious 
contemplations, but that on the Sabbath day, 
while he must studiously eschew work of self: 
interest, he must with avidity perform all 

ublic duties, however onerous, required of 
on, such as attendance at the Imperial Leg- 
islature and kindred associations, to promote 
as far as in him lies and in every way possi- 
ble, the interest of the State and the well-being 
of society. This is enjoined in Talmud Babl, 
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Tract Sabbat, f. 103, 104; Ketubot, f. 5, and 
adopted as law by all past Talmudical 
legists. I hope, sir, on a future occasion the 
Prime Minister will agree with those who 
wish to introduce the benign spirit of the 
Jewish law of the Sabbath, and successfully 
support a large measure for the ‘opening of 
museums on Sunday.’ ”—Jewish Messenger. 


ITEMS. 


Tue Aretic steamer Jeannette, which left San 
Francisco a few weeks ago, arrived at Illuluck, Is- 
land of Onalaska, on the 2d inst. After taking in 
fresh water and provisions she was to sail for St. 
Michael’s on the 6th inst. 


Grores W. Benson, brother-in-law of the late 
William Lloyd Garrison, died in Lawrence, Kansas, 
last week, aged 71 years. He was a leading aboli- 
tionist in Massachusetts in former days, but became 
a resident of Kansas twenty-two years ago. 


Tue Russian Government appears to be disposed 
to make an early use of Nordenskjold’s demonstra- 
tion that voyages can be made to and from Siberia 
in a single season, notwithstanding the ice in the 
Arctic Ocean. A commission is to be appointed te 
inquire into the trade and commerce of Siberia, 
with a view to opening up regular communication. 
Siberia is not such a desolate country as is general- 
ly supposed, but can supply large quantities of grain 
to Western Hurope, as well as fish and valuable 
minerals. It is well supplied with navigable streams, 
emptying into the Arctic Ocean, and, if it is possi- 
ble to navigate the Polar Sea in safety, there is no 
reason why Siberia should not be developed.— Pub- 
lic Ledger. 


Tue following foreign despatches have been re- 
ceived: 

The British Parliament was prorogued on the 
15th inst. 

Mach damage to the crops in Laneashire and 
Cheshire has been caused by the overflow of the 
river Mersey. 


A telegram from St. Petersburg states:. The 
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Vedomoati states that Councilor Daniloff has been 
directed by the government to report upon the best 
means of connecting the Caspian and Black Seas 
by canal. 

Danish newspapers state that a terrific thunder 
storm occurred in that kingdom on the 4th instant. 
Over one hundred farm houses were destroyed and 
fifty pereons were killed. The damage to the crops 
is incalculable. 

Advices from Australia and the Sandwich Islands 
have been received in San Francisco. Heavy tloods 
have occurred in poriiovs of New South Wales. 
The beach near Palliser Bay, New Zealand, ha: been 
strewn with the wreckage of a large vessel, and all 
on board are supposed to be lost. The volcano of 
Kilauea, in Hawaii. is io eruption. 

By the fire, on the 8th inst., in Serajevo, the cap- 
ital of Boenia, 20,000 persons have been made home- 
less. The News’ Serajevo despatch reports ‘that the 
fire destroyed 286 houses, 358 shops and 48 ware- 
houses. The loss to private property is estimated 
at 1,000,000 florins. There are no insurances. Ow- 
ing to the scarcity of provisions the prices already 
high bave been increased. The fire was cuused by 
an accident, which occurred while the excise offi- 
cere were sealing casks in a spirit warehouse ” 
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NOLILCES. 


The Quarterly Meeting of the Barlington First- 
day School Union will be held at the Mount Meet- 
ing-house on Seventh-day, Ninth mo. 13.h, at 10 
o’clock A.M. Business Committee to meet at 9 
o'clock. Carriages in waiting at Juliustown, Kin- 
kore Railroad. Seta Ety. 

Wx. WALTON, } Clerks, 


A meeting of the teachers and adult members of 
all interested in First-day Schools will be held 
in Friends Meetin-house, at Burlington, on Seventh- 
day, Ninth mo. 6th, at 1 o’clock P. M. We wish 
our friends of Bucks county, Philadelphia, Camden, 
Haddonfield, Moorestown, and all otbers, to accept 
this as a special invitation to meet with us and con- 
sider what we should teach, and how we should 
teach, etc. 

By direction of Burlington First-duy’ School 
Union. Sera Ety. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Eighth month 19, 1879. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lappincett, 
che - 19, 306 Stock naitageee 
DOW. .c0ee-ceeeeesserecsees l 1D 12044 
Lehigh Val lst m 6s r 16 @ 
Lehigh Val c m 68 c 108 
Lehigh Val c m 6s F...........109 
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Penna g m 6sr . 
Penna c m 6s ¢.... 
Phila & Erie 7s 
Reauiog scrip 
Readiog c g 68 101 
Pitts Cint & St Louis 7s. 1074@ 
Shamokin & Potts 7s......... L0634 
Steub & Ind 66.........r0000000 104 
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Ducks, 
Lard, prime, 
Live Calves, 
Apples 
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Watermelons, per 100 .. 
Canteloupes, per basket...... 


Plums, per bu 


Grapes, per Ib.......... 
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Pure cider vinegar, per 
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Reading RR 
Lehigh Coal 
Girard Bank Cheese, N Y 
Weatern, 
Smoked hams 
Tallow 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Re by Roberts & Williams, 
mmission Mérchan 
Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 
ject to Market fluctuations. 
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e W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
the market for Beef Cattle has been 
active during the past week, but prices 
have andergone no change. We quote 
extra at 54@53%«.; good at 5@ 4c; 
medium at 444@13%c., and common at 
344@4\%e. 

Lambe —1,200 head arrived; market 
moderately active. We quote extra at 
6@6ke; good at 54@6%c.; medium, 
s4@ie . per lb common, $1.50@xz. per 

ead. 

Sheep—6,000 head arrived ; the mar- 
ket is firm at last quotations.— Recor d. 
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